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Labor’s Battle Flags 
Unfurled by Head of 


American Federation 


(This is the conclusion of an authorised interview 
with William Green by Chester M. Wright, which 
appeared in “The Nation’s Business” magazine for 
February. The first part of the interview was printed 
in last week's Labor Clarion.) 

But, in Cincinnati, a structure of action was 
built upon that basic philosophy and upon all of 
the other growth of philosophy that has come 
out of a half century of working and thinking. 
President Green holds this structure is of tremen- 
dous importance and he regards it as his working 
calendar for this year. Here are some of the de- 
mands in the program: 

1. Federal licenses for corporations doing an 
interstate business, with specific requirements 
as to accounting. 

2. National economic planning, aiming at the 
raising of standards of living and not at price 
fixing and limitation of output. 

3. A protective service (governmental) for in- 
vestors. 

4. Recognition of the equities of workers in 
the industries in which they work. 

5. Constructive (governmental) 
credit to finance production. 

6. A federal agency to collect and collate data 
as to man-hours of work available and as to 
wage-earner income, to provide standards for 
determining economic balance. 

And, purely economic aims— 

7. Higher wages. 

8. Organization of workers into more and 
stronger unions. 

Looking beyond the battle, here seems to be the 
real thrust at vested interests. I ventured to Presi- 
dent Green in Cincinnati the opinion that the ex- 
ecutive council’s report, which included this pro- 
gram, was the most radical—using the word in its 
true sense—report ever made to an American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention. 

“T am glad you see it that way,” he said. 

“Will you explain something of the meaning of 
these enumerated planks?” I asked. 


control of 


Program Designed to Curb Exploitation 


“These planks,” he said, “constitute a program 
of demands for effective action to remove finally 
and, as nearly as we can calculate, fully, the op- 
portunities for corporate wealth unduly to exploit 
America’s masses in forms that, while cloaked in 
legality for the moment, in reality constitute noth- 
ing short of robbery. 

“Federal licensing? It is nothing any honest and 
honorable group should not join in seeking, but we 
believe it will be a terror to vast holding com- 
panies, such as the Insull pile. 

“Bear in mind that we have included accounting 
in that demand. If a corporation, holding company 
or otherwise, cannot stand the light of day for its 
finances and cannot meet the reasonable limita- 
tions that logically would be written into such a 
law, then the United States should soon be rid of 
that incubus. Frankly, the aim is to drive out of 
the field those corporate entities that exist merely 


to draw away the life blood of industry and to pro- 
tect those that perform useful operations. We shall 
seek the best advice we can get, as we did in 
writing our anti-injunction bill, and we shall then 
proceed to Congress. 

Workers Aim at National Planning 

“We aim to attack unearned wealth again 
through the higher income and inheritance taxes 
and we have no thought of being what some might 
like to call moderate in our demands. There has 
been nothing moderate about the robbery that has 
sent eleven millions into the streets. 

“National economic planning implies the sure 
loss of autocratic power on the part of great cor- 
porate bodies that now arrogate to themselves all 
authority within their realm. The power to plan 
must either be delegated or taken. The nation has 
a supreme interest in the welfare of its citizens and 
a supreme obligation to conserve that welfare. 
That is the basis of our demand here. There must 
be planning. The old order has had its day and it 
has failed. 

“A protective service for investors would and 
should supplement the federal licensing provisions. 
And, let me add, so that there may be no misap- 
prehension, if a license can be granted, it also can 
be revoked for cause. Labor is deliberately plan- 
ning for a new kind of control in the interest of 
people. I think people will support that program.” 

Worker’s Equity Won by Service 

“What about the ‘equities’ of workers, recogni- 
tion of which is demanded?” I asked. “It seems to 
me that equities are rights, that they come close to 
falling into the category of property, that they are 
something that cannot be taken away, except with 
consent, or in exchange for some other thing of 
value.” 

President Green agreed. 

“Of course equities represent something to which 
a man or woman has a right,” he said. “When a 
man has given his life to an industry, has he not 
created some kind of status for himself of which he 
should not be deprived by the whim or decision of 
some other man? Labor thinks he has. 

“Let me say here that dividends have been paid 
throughout this depression. Investors long ago 
put in dollars which now represent equities for 
which a return still is being paid. The average 
dividend paid on a list of some 600 common stocks 
remains at about $1.20, or a little more. True, this 
is not as high as in the boom year, but the recogni- 
tion of the right of those dollars to payment for 
services rendered is honored and will be honored 

(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 
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“Riot and Bloodshed” Threaten 
Unless Unemployed Are Fed 


Appearing personally before the Pennsylvania 
State Legislature, Governor Pinchot warned of the 
grave consequences of delaying unemployment re- 
lief and called upon the Legislature to promptly 
appropriate $20,000,000 for aid this year. 

Pinchot declared that Pennsylvania faced the 
“threat of riot and bloodshed” unless both state 
and federal funds were provided to feed the state’s 
2,000,000 unemployed. He said he would summon 
an extra session unless adequate relief is author- 
ized now. 

The governor proposed a program to be financed 
in part by a state appropriation of $20,000,000, 
which he said could be raised without additional 
taxation, provided the executive department was 
given additional power in the collection of revenue. 
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Keystone State Court 
Uphouds Picketing as 
“An Absolute Right” 


A comparatively brief report of a decision of 


the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, in which an 
injunction issued against the International Asso- 
ciation of Theatrical Employees by Judge H. A. - 
Davis of the Common Pleas Court of Philadelphia 
was overruled, was printed in the labor Clarion 
of February 10. Because of the importance of this 
decision, and because also the courts have so fre- 
quently taken the view that “even peaceful picket- 
ing was coercive in character,” a further article 
elaborating on the decision and containing quota- 
tions from the court’s opinion is herewith pre- 
sented, from the same source, the ‘Hosiery 
Worker” of Philadelphia: 


“To three unions must go the honor of wresting 
from the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania (con- 
cerning which let no malicious words be said until 
it again backslides into Grundyism) an injunction 
decision now well on its way to being a milestone 
in labor’s progress toward justice in the courts. 

“The three unions are the American Federation 
of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers, the Motion 
Picture Operators of America, and the Interna- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees. 


“The hosiery workers’ union, for more than a 
decade, has been battling vicious injunctions di- 
rected against them by the courts in bald and un- 
ashamed attempts to crush the union’s organiz- 
ing efforts. 


“One of these injunctions, issued for the 
Kraemer Hosiery Company at Nazareth and up- 
holding the ‘yellow dog’ contract, was upheld on 
appeal by the Supreme Court. This was not done, 
however, without the majority members of the 
court receiving a sound and well-merited verbal 
and judicial drubbing from dissenting Justice 
Maxey. 

“That the hosiery workers’ fight has not been 
for naught nor Maxey’s scolding unheeded was 
proven by the recent reversal by the Supreme 
Court of an injunction granted the Oxford Thea- 
ter against the stage and movie unions by ‘that 
ready employers’ agency, the Common Pleas Court. 


“In his opinion Justice Kephart supports his 
decisions with numerous citations from union- 
favoring statements in the Kraemer opinion and 
says of the opinion itself (which supported the 
injunction) ‘for some reason, it seems to have 
been very much misunderstood.’ 


Apologizes for Kraemer Case 


“If this is not a virtual apology, at least the Ox- 
ford decision sets forth very emphatically recog- 
nition of many labor accusations against injunc- 
tions. Significant quotations from the opinion 
follow: 


““There must be present evidence showing either 
disorder, coercion, intimidation, violence, boycott 
or threats or acts looking to the same end, no mat- 
ter how these forces may be set in motion or 
brought to bear on the parties. 

“*The difficulty in such cases does not lie in any 
uncertainty in the pertinent rules of law, but in 
their obligation to the exigencies of the particular 
case. As long as courts must decide these questions 
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the decision should rest upon a careful balancing 
of facts, measured by these rights, to the end that 
the full exercise of a basic privilege by one shall 
not encroach upon an equally inherent right of the 
other. 

“It must be apparent that if the courts are to 
maintain an even balance between the contending 
Parties, labor and capital, we should only inter- 
fere when rights and conduct incidental to good 
government, and above discussed, are infringed by 
either party. When we depart from this course and 
assume an arbitrary attitude in favor of either of 
the parties we then destroy our usefulness as 
courts in maintaining law and order, and more 
especially as the arbiters in matters where justice 
alone should prevail. 

“*To sustain the injunction in this case on the 
meager record before us would deprive the appel- 
lant of a right which we have said over and over 
again it possessed, and permit the injunction to 


issue to its manifest prejudice our act would be 
merely an arbitrary exercise of power. 
Remembers Constitution 

““This much is secured to the citizen by the 


constitutional provision that: “The free communi- 
cation of thoughts and opinions is one of the in- 
. Valuable rights of men, and every citizen may 
freely speak, write or print on any subject, being 
responsible for the abuse of that liberty!” 
““Appellants are entitled to present their cause 
to the public by circulars calculated to induce 
others to stand with them, provided the arguments 
employed are peaceful and no coercion is at- 
tempted. They can inform the public of the exist- 
ence of their difficulties, the reasons for them, and 
ask the public for support and request them gen- 
erally to assist by not patronizing plaintiff's busi- 
ness. Appellants do not deny their acts were cal- 
culated to compel the theater men to employ men 
at the union scale by injuring the patronage. The 
primary aim was the protection of the employ- 
ment of their members at the union rate of wage, 
while the means employed involved as a secondary 
purpose the injury of the appellees’ patronage. We 
have held such acts lawful. 


Effect on Business Immaterial 

““‘A peaceful effort, individually, collectively or 
concertedly, to bring about a cessation of labor in 
order to enforce a demand for betterment of wages 
or living conditions, even though the indirect pur- 
pose is accomplished, is not unlawful. 

“““While the right to form combinations. and 
through a strike to exert means to prevent men 
from working. may be unlawful, it remains so only 
as long as the means employed are unlawful.” If 
the words “cessation of labor” in this quotation are 
removed and “cessation of patronage” are substi- 
tuted, it is apparent that the question in this case 
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narrows down to whether the means here em- 
ployed are lawful. Unless the means employed are 
unlawful the motion for the acts is immaterial. 

““‘No malice of any sort or character can be im- 
puted to one who exercises an absolute right, what- 
ever his motive, whereas, in the exercise of a 
qualified right the matter of malice and motive 
becomes important. In neither case can the law 
be violated in vindicating and enforcing a right. 
If one has a legal right to do a particular thing 
the law will not inquire into his motive for doing 
so. Bierne v. Continental Equitable, 307 Pa. 577. 
For this unquestioned right to present their case 
to the public in newspapers or circulars in a peace- 
ful way, if the employer suffers loss from this 
peaceful assertion of rights, it is a damage with- 
out a remedy. The controlling factor must be, do 
the methods used involved intimidation or coercion 
in any form? If they do, but are peaceful and or- 
derly, equity will not interfere. 

““There is absolutely no evidence or inference 
that might be drawn from the evidence of intimi- 
dation or coercion. The movement of the automo- 
bile through the streets was perfectly lawful in 
the circumstances here shown, and the music pro- 
duced from it was not a nuisance. 

“The placards on the sides of the automobile 
did not contain a single line that would coerce, 
intimidate or in the slightest degree control the 
mind. It said that the theater did not employ mem- 
bers of organized labor and “we respectfully urge 
you as our friend not to patronize the above thea- 
ter.” This language involved no element of coercion 
or intimidation, either as a fact or any legal sense 
of these terms. What coercion can be predicated 
on a simple request made in writing on a placard 
or on @ card not to deal with, trade, or do business 
with a certain named individual? The minds of the 
parties who received or saw the notice were free 
to follow their unrestrained inclination; they were 
at entire liberty to go to the theater unmolested 
if they saw fit. There was not the slightest allusion 
to a threat of any character. The writing itself 
was sufficient evidence of its own innocence. 


Rebukes Lower Court 


““The defendants had the right of communica- 
tion, or persuasion, provided their appeals were 
not abusive, libelous, or threatening, and that the 
manner of approach to persons visiting the thea- 
ter are orderly. We have decided this so often 
that citation of authorities is scarcely necessary. 
The court below in its decree went far beyond any 
prayer contained in the bill. We hold, however, 
that the court was clearly in error in granting 
the injunction, as the acts complained of have not 
a single element that the courts have deemed 


essential in a proceeding of this sort for equitable 
relief.’ ” 


> 
CONNERY’S FIVE-DAY WEEK BILL 

Representative William P. Connery, Jr., of Mas- 
sachusetts, chairman of the House Labor Commit- 
tee, has announced that he will press for action 
in the extra session on his bill for a five-day week 
and six-hour day. After conferring with Speaker 
Garner, he said: 

“The Speaker felt that such far-reaching legis- 
lation should not be brought before this short lame 
duck session of Congress, but should be left to 
the new Congress, particularly as we shall then 
have a Democratic President and 
House and Senate.” 


Democratic 
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Vicious Practices of 


Six Companies Bared 
By Oddie of Nevada 


Charging the Six Companies, 


Inc., the con- 
tractor which is constructing the preliminary 
works at Hoover Dam, with evading the mine 
safety laws of Nevada and with business monopoly 
at Boulder City and the exploitation and “sweat- 
ing” of labor, Senator Tasker L. Oddie of Nevada 
launched an attack in the Senate on the officials of 
this company and the Secretary of the Interior, 
demanding an immediate investigation of these de- 
plorable conditions, according to advices from 
Washington. 

Senator Oddie pointed out that during the period 
of eight months of construction prior to November 
13, 1931, when the Nevada mine safety laws were 
enforced, only three fatal and 121 non-fatal acci- 
dents occurred, while 22 fatal and 756 non-fatal 
accidents have occurred during the fourteen 
months since the order was issued by the Federal 
District Court preventing the state mine inspector 
from enforcing the, laws. 


Disregard of Health and Safety 

Over seven times the number of fatal and six 
times the number of non-fatal accidents have taken 
place since the Six Companies, Inc., has been able 
to introduce cheaper methods of construction and 
thus profit at the expense of the life, safety and 
health of the workers in its employ. 

This unnecessary disregard of the protection of 
life and limb of the workers, Senator Oddie de- 
mands, should be stopped at the earliest moment 
and the Six Companies, Inc., compelled to operate 
under the mine safety laws of Nevada. 

Under the guise of operating a commissary, the 
Six Companies, Inc., Senator Oddie points out, 
has organized the Boulder City Company, a sub- 
sidiary, to operate its large department store. The 
Six Companies, Inc., is issuing paper and coin 
scrip between regular pay days which labor is 
forced to receive in payment of wages redeemable 
only in merchandise at the company department 
store. The workers are forced to peddle the scrip 
in Boulder City and Las Vegas, where it brings 
only 75 to 80 cents on the dollar. 


“Sweating” Should Be Stopped 

This practice is vicious, Senator Oddie declared, 
and is a pernicious form of labor “sweating” re- 
sulting in a reduction in the payment of wages be- 
tween pay days of from 20 to 25 per cent and 
should be immediately discontinued. 

President William Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in a letter to Senator Oddie, 
makes the following comment: “Payment in scrip 
redeemable only in merchandise at company stores 
means coercion of a most vicious kind, exploitation 
of a most reprehensible character, and a reduction 
in wages which is unjust and unfair.” 
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LABOR’S BATTLE FLAGS 


(Continued from Page One) 
as long as a dollar of reserve remains. Why not 
reserves for workers? Why not a recognition of a 
definite equity accruing to the workers? Why 
should a human being be the least considered of 
all elements in industry? If anyone can provide 
me with a valid negative answer I should like to 
have it. 
Court Recognized Worker’s Equity 

“It is, I think, little known, but the United States 
Supreme Court has declared that the worker creates 
an equity in industry by giving service. We cannot 
agree with all that the Supreme Court said in that 
decision, but I cite it to show that in demanding 
recognition of the workers’ equity we are at least 
in proximity to good company. If there are those 
who choose to interpret this as a demand for a 
title to a job, valid as long as there is a dollar in 


the treasury of an employing corporation, good up | 


to the hour of bankruptcy, I have no objection. We 
shall, in this case also, write a bill after careful 
study and we shall introduce that bill in Congress. 
I assure you Congress is going to have opportunity 
to grapple with some genuine issues. Quite prob- 
ably, too, there will be a great scurrying of the 
agents of wealth to the nation’s capital to see what 
can be done to stem the tide of public wrath and 
condemnation.” 

President Green spoke of the creation of a fed- 
eral agency to “collect and collate’ data “to pro- 
vide standards for economic balance.” 

That demand, in his view, fits into the scheme 
for national economic planning. It furnishes, in 
truth, a fact-finding agency for planning. 

Labor Much Prefers Planning by Industry 

Labor appears not necessarily to mean planning 
by a governmental agency. In fact it vastly pre- 
fers planning by the organized forces of industry 
and if it were not for the possibility of damning a 
project with a label it might, it seems, be said that 
what labor has in mind, as interpreted by Presi- 
dent Green, is a vast parliament of industry, com- 
ing out of various walks and paths with delegated 
authority, their authority based upon act of Con- 
gress, their instructions coming from the places 
where the wheels turn. The paternity for this 
proposal is clearly imbedded in that declaration of 
“Industry’s Manifest Duty” of ten years ago, when 
William Green was a member of the executive 
council and thus one of the men who laid that dec- 
laration before the convention of that day. I said 
as much to him. 

“You surmise correctly,” he said. “By no means 
must we forget that this convention approved and 
demanded unemployment insurance. By our 
greater program we are aiming at the well- 
springs of unemployment, hoping to end it for- 
ever. 

“But to make certain that there is at least some 
mitigation of suffering meanwhile, we have re- 
corded our decision for unemployment insurance. 
I will not say that our movement has suddenly 
reversed its philosophy, because this is not the 
case. The fact is, we face a condition in which we 
have to use many instruments and weapons that 
we would otherwise leave alone. Industry is the 
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reservoir of our wealth. Some say industry be- 
longs to them and we must not tax it too heavily. 
Industry is capable of a production far beyond 
any we have yet had. Wd say, let industry, then, 
produce and feed our people. Any tax for un- 
employment insurance is, in fact, not a tax upon 
some vague thing called industry which is solely 
the private property of persons removed from the 
realm of conflict and suffering. It is merely and 
solely a tax upon the ability of our people. * * * 

“Concededly labor has taken up a great load. 
We have a vast program. I know there are those 
who will predict, as they always do in the face of 
reform, that these measures mean perilous change. 
Well, change has already taken place. Collapse 
has come. Failure has come. The old has fallen 
apart. More than half of our vast industrial system 
is in disuse. What is that but failure? And in the 
great banks of Wall Street there is so much idle 
money that a treasury loan running into millions is 
oversubscribed twenty times at interest rates that 
set a new low mark. It requires courage for our 
employers to talk of destroying things, in view of 
the vast and awful wreckage they have made. 

“Finally, may I make some allusion to what our 
convention said about the ‘share-the-work’ move- 
ment? It has been said that we condemned this 
movement. On the contrary, we demanded a new 
division of the work. It is imperative. We did 
express a necessary and justifiable impatience with 
a work-sharing that takes no account of the need 
of workers for sustained incomes. We grant to the 
‘share-the-work’ movement a sincerity of purpose, 
but if we can infuse into it a new sense of obliga- 
tion, that is our right and duty. 

“We do not want it to be understood, accepted 
or even implied that work-sharing can proceed 
with a view to permanent division on the basis of 
reduced earnings. What America needs is more 
wages, not less. The average wage in American 
industry, before the crash, was, I believe, $1308 a 
year. What a pitiful figure for a nation that has 
boasted to thea world of its high standards of liv- 
ing! We are capable of an average wage of fully 
$5000 a year per worker, and a greater prosperity 
than even our most visionary ones have ever pic- 
tured. 

Humanity Must Master Machines 


“Automatic machinery came among us almost 
unawares. It has changed everything. Nothing 
can ever again be the same, unless all machinery 
is smashed, which would be suicide. What I mean 
is that industry is not a stationary, stable thing, 
moving along evenly from generation to genera- 
tion as it did before invention changed the face of 
all things. It is alive, growing. Our methods of 
control must move and change likewise and with 
like speed. We can never again settle into a rut, 
unless it be a rut of misery, and I think every 
American worthy of the name will join with labor 
in irresistible protest against that kind of settle- 
ment. 

“The battle plans we have made deserve the 
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support of our people. They mean no destruction, 
save of evil. Business, as such, industry, as such, 
will be better off. The wage earners will enter into 
a new estate and a new day. The legislative pro- 
gram for the freeing of industry from the unbear- 
able incubus of extorted profit means a new charter 
of freedom and opportunity for mills and factories 
and mines now idle and rusting away. 

“Tf stupid hostility to reason makes necessary 
the use of ‘forceful methods’ in the attainment of 
this goal, are they not warranted? And is it not 
likely that the tremendous and vital force of 
aroused public opinion and enlightenment may be 
one of the most forceful of all those ‘forceful 
methods’? 

Labor Seeking Permanent Cure 


“But I declare again, we are laying our plans. 
The discipline in our ranks is shown by the forti- 
tude with which our people have gone through 
these last three years. We have not suddenly 
gone visionary.. We have not deserted a philoso- 
phy. We have not changed anything. But in the 
face of conditions that have been starving us to 
death we have galvanized our philosophy into 
dramatic and drastic action upon a program that 
has not been calculated to serve as a mere pallia- 
tive. We are out to cure. I have asked, ‘Do they 
expect us to sit still forever?’ I answer that we 
will remain still no longer. I am not seeking to 
expound, but to explain, not to preach, but to 
discuss, not to incite, but to elucidate. We shall 
not equivocate, and here I have tried to speak 
plainly as to those things upon which the time is 
ready for plain speaking. That which I have with- 
held is withheld for the sake of success which 
we expect. 

“Again, we will confer today, or tomorrow, or 
any day. We will reason and conciliate on every- 
thing except principles. But on the great issue of 
the righting of the wrong of unemployment and the 
causes of it, there is going to be settlement—right 
settlement. We ask the support of all who seek 
prosperity with justice and in the light of our 
American democracy. We expect the opposition of 
those who live by special privilege. I think I. may 
safely say the die is cast for the battle out of 
which labor expects a new America to rise to vin- 
dicate the dreams of the founders of our land in 
liberty and justice and equality of opportunity.” 
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Beginning of the End 

Last Monday was a memorable day in the United 
States Congress, made so by the fact that the 
lower house, by a vote of 289 to 121, gave approval 
to a resolution already adopted by the Senate pro- 
viding for submission to a vote of the states of 
the question of repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Under its terms con- 
ventions will be called in the various states to pass 
on the question, creating a precedent which will 
require new legislation to make it effective. 

Thus is the first step taken in doing away with 
prohibition. Thirty-six states must approve the 
resolution within seven years to make it effective. 

It is likely to be a long and tedious procedure. 
The lack of laws governing the election of such 
conventions in the various states will work for 
delay. An attempt by Congress to enact legislation 
covering the subject will probably be abortive, as 
it is generally believed that it has no authority 
for such course. In the meantime many states are 
taking steps to expedite such legislation, and it is 
noted that California will be among the first to 
meet the situation. 

Prohibition is on its way out, and the thirteen 
years of dishonesty, crime and subterfuge asso- 
ciated with the attempt to make a nation sober by 


legislative action will soon be but a memory. 
SSS a ee 
Borah’s Alarmist Hints 

Remarking that the thought of possible revolu- 
tion in this country “is discounted,” Senator Borah 
of Idaho swept all eyes in the Senate chamber 
recently when he added: 

“Mr. President, there is already a revolution in 
this country. There are places where the courts 
are frustrated by sheer force. We know what has 
happened in Nebraska, Minnesota and Iowa. Every 
farmer in the United States is looking toward Con- 
gress to know whether anything is to be done by 
March 4. 

“If nothing is done by then, this condition will 
be accentuated beyond the measure of words to 
portray.” 


en 
For its applicability to modern affairs, a state- 
ment by Washington was cited by Dr. Louis K. 
Koontiz, associate professor of history, University 
of California, in a Washington Birthday broad- 
cast: “I consider how mankind may be connected 
like one great family in fraternal ties... . I most 
sincerely and devoutly wish that .. . we may effect 
what human nature cries aloud for—a general 
peace.” 
————— 
“America can not be a nation of outcasts and 
remain America. It can not be a nation of work- 
less men and remain America,’—William Green. 
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In a special message to Congress this week 
President Hoover suggests seven moves to pro- 
mote “economic recovery.” Several of these sug- 
gestions are praiseworthy, such as the enactment 
of the bankruptcy bill recently passed by the 
House; ratification of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway treaty and the Glass banking bill. 

The surprising thing about the message, how- 
ever, is the attack by the chief executive upon the 
publicity given to loans by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation under authority of the law, 
which authority he declares should be repealed. 

Saying the transactions should be open to mem- 
bers of Congress, Mr. Hoover asserted, however, 
that publication of the full list of loans had led to 
widespread, mostly innocent misinterpretation, 
vicious in effect, by depositors and alarmists who 
do not recognize that such borrowings represent 
an endeavor of the institution to provide funds 
needed in service to their respective communities.” 

“This publication,” he added, “is destroying the 
usefulness and effectiveness of the Reconstruction 
Corporation, is exaggerating fears and is introduc- 
ing new elements of grave danger. It is drying up 
the very’ sources of credit. The effect of such pub- 
lication is forcing payment by distressed debtors 
to replenish bank funds. It is causing the hoarding 
of currency.” 

It is indeed unfortunate that the publicity 
feature of the law should have the effect described 
by the President. But no good reason is given 
why the people, who after all furnish the funds for 
the distribution of which the Finance Corporation 
is responsible, should not have information as to 
the details of the distribution. 

The facts already disclosed as to the Dawes 
loan and the violation of good banking practice, 
not to say of the law itself, in connection there- 
with; the fact that many millions were loaned to 
banks which afterward became insolvent; the loans 
to railroads which were used for payments of 
loans instead of for self-liquidating or constructive 
purposes—all these argue for the bright light of 
publicity on the acts of the Corporation. 

And it was no doubt with these facts in mind 
that Senator Glass excitedly declaimed in the 
upper house that the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration should be abolished. 

—_——_————_@__-_____ 


Exploding the Cheap Labor Myth 

Discussing Secretary Stimson’s statement that 
emergency restrictive policies have kept out of the 
country during these depression years more than 
half a million aliens who might have come here, a 
nationally circulated weekly which is not in the 
good graces of organized labor remarks that “this 
damming of the alien flood to a mere trickle is 
something to be thankful for.” “But most of us 
now realize,” it continues, “that it is a defensive 
measure to which we resorted some thirty or forty 
years too late.” 

There may have been a time, two or three gener- 
ations ago, it concedes, when the vaunted cheap 
labor of the immigrant was really cheap in money 
cost, recalling that much of our railway mileage 
was built at a common labor cost of $1 or $1.25 
a day. But in the 1880s the character of our im- 
migration changed and hordes from southern and 
eastern Europe descended upon us “and unassimil- 
able blood strains abused their new-found liberties 
—people we foolishly thought we could American- 
ize by dressing them in American clothes.” 

The weekly recalls that the president of the 
Chicago Crime Commission attributes a great 
part of the current crime wave to the presence of 
many lawless people from southern and eastern 
Europe, and states that the cost of policing them, 
occasionally convicting them and keeping them in 
jail, is as properly chargeable to immigration as 
the cash measure of the damage they do. In city 
districts where foreigners predominate many of 
the children are fed, washed, disinfected and pro- 
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vided with free services of physicians, oculists, 
dentists and trained surses. These services should 
be debited to immigration instead of education. 
Comment is made on the many unemployed Ameri- 
cans who are being kept out of jobs by foreigners, 
the total of which might easily run into seven 
figures. 

The forces that would overthrow our national in- 
stitutions are preponderantly of foreign birth, and 
“communists, anarchists, professional trouble 
breeders and those ever ready to bite the hand that 
feeds them are rarely of sound American stock,” 
and “most of the mischief made by the trouble 
makers is still another charge against slack immi- 
gration policies.” 

Summing up, the editorial says: “Taking into 
our account with immigration all the debits that 
have been noted, and scores of others, smaller in 
themselves, but large in the aggregate, we begin 
to see what a stiff price we are really paying for 
the so-called cheap labor of other years. If our 
foresight had been as good as our hindsight we 
should have exploded the cheap-labor myth about 
thirty years sooner than we did. There are still 
those who cling to its fragments; but for the most 
part our national attitude toward immigration is 
much nearer sanity than it was ten years ago.” 

In spite of this clear-cut repudiation of our for- 
mer immigration policy it is notable that the Sir 
Oracle of the sensational press even now occa- 
sionally pens a plaintive plea for the unrestricted 
immigration of former years, fearing that we may 
be excluding a Steinmetz, a Carnegie or a Carl 
Schurz. 


ee eee 
Dictatorship Not Wanted 


A remarkable development of the present de- 
plorable economic and industrial situation is the 
number of persons high in the councils of the 
nation, prominent in business, and even in educa- 
tional and cultural circles, who seem to be ob- 
sessed with the idea that a dictatorship of some 
sort or other offers the only; means of escape from 
disaster due to the business depression. 

The “man on horseback” always has been in the 
background when national crises have prevailed. 
Bewildered statesmen, despairing workers and 
harassed industrialists have been’ prepared to hail 
with enthusiasm any strong character who might 
take the leadership and, thrusting aside constitu- 
tional restrictions, direct the nation’s policies in 
almost any channel so long as there was action. It 
was in this spirit that President Wilson was al- 
lowed to assume almost unlimited powers during 
the world war. 

The bills now pending before Congress for the 
bestowal upon the President of power which 
should be exercised by the legislators themselves 
is but a manifestation of this demand for strong 
leadership. Suggestions have been made in indus- 
trial circles for even more startling bestowal of 
powers upon individuals and commissions under 
the plea of extraordinary national emergency. 

But the American people are not yet as a whole 
disposed to look with equanimity upon the installa- 
tion of a Mussolini, a Stalin or a Kemel Pasha at 
Washington. There are many who are old-fash- 
ioned enough to believe that Americans are en- 
titled to govern themselves, even though they do 
make a mess of it. 

—————— Ee 

The economic cost of accidents—wage loss, 
medical expense and insurance overhead—was esti- 
mated by the National Safety Council to be in the 
neighborhood of two billion dollars last year. 
When one considers that at least 90 per cent of 
all accidents are needless it doesn’t take much 
figuring to realize that most of the cost of acci- 
dents is simply money thrown away. 

nae ee ee 


“Whatever may be the basis of valuation and 
rate making, there must be a scaling down of many 
railroad securities,” says Al Smith. 
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Five 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


I. L. N. 8: 
Wheels too long rusty start with great difficulty 


and sometimes will not start at all. Maybe new 
bearings, maybe new shafts—maybe a whole new 
outfit. Machinery is funny stuff. The machinery 
of a system may be little different from the ma- 
chinery of iron and steel. 


So, the minds of men, grown long out of touch 
with the actual operations of the economic order 
by reason of unemployment, get to speculating 
more and more upon something new in the way 
of social organization. They look upon old, rusty 
wheels and say, “What’s the use?” It’s a fair ques- 
tion and most alluring. 


Probably the collective mind of America is at 
this moment less biased against sweeping change 
than ever before. It is a situation that has to be 


taken into account. 
* * & 


There are those who say that if the right leader 
were to arise today he could sweep millions into 
his army, given a program and a few slogans of 
attractive nature. Probably that is so. The dan- 
ger, then, is of ill-considered action, toward an 
illogical but luminous goal. 


One thing is sure: In any considered move they 
may make the American people will safeguard 
democracy and they will beware of bureaucracy 
and every other form of robbery of the people’s 
rights and powers. 


There are things worse than economic privation 
—some things worse than unemployment—some 
things worse than being hungry. There was hunger 
and cold at Valley Forge—but there was no 
capitulation. 


Today the people of America are looking with 
longing eyes for some promise of a method of 
making the old economic order work and there 
is much readiness to envision a changed economic 
order on the basis of a growing conviction that 
the old economic order can never work properly 
again. 

* * * 


The interesting thing is that the old economic 
order actually is dead. Already a new order is in 
being. Things as they are have gone by. Tremen- 
dous change has come out of the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, out of the passing of time and the 
break-down of old operations. Recognition of this 
amazing fact will do much to stop foolish specu- 
lation. 

We have gone through a heroic change; we have 
grown out of something, into something which 
as yet may not be quite recognizable as a new 
thing, but which is, in very truth and in funda- 
mentals, as new as next spring’s fledgling birds. 

There remains much clipping of the wings of 
Profiteers; and many other things remain. But 
the American people have wrought a change that 
history years hence will mark down as among the 
major changes of all time. And a better day will 
come of it if we do not now go crazy. 

* * * 


Employers who will not maintain decent stand- 
ards are bringing on minimum wage legislation. 

“Trying to keep up the wage level by voluntary 
agreement with employers proved an insurmount- 
able difficulty. We shall have to return to mini- 
mum wage legislation now getting favorable con- 
sideration in these depression days which see no 
downward limit to wages,” the National Consum- 
ers’ League said in announcing that it will give 
up the policy of attempting to maintain stand- 
ards by printing the Candy White List. This list 
carries the names of manufacturers who lived up 
to certain minimum standards such as a fifty-hour 
week, a beginning weekly wage of $14 and stand- 
ards of comfort and safety for the worker and 


of sanitation in the interests of both worker and 
consumer. 

And so the Consumers’ League, with many other 
organizations, is going after minimum wage laws, 
which the employers could have prevented by 
voluntary agreement among themselves for fair 
wages and working standards. 

* * * 


Another blow at that relic of barbarism, the 
third degree, has been struck, this time by Judge 
George W. Maxey of the Pennsylvania State Su- 
preme Court, who recently ruled for a new trial 
for a man who “confessed” under police torture 
to murdering a child. 

“No principle of the law is better settled than 
that confessions secured by brutality or any other 
forms of duress are vitiated,” Judge Maxey said. 

Lazy and incompetent police officers use the 
third degree—in lieu of evidence—to convict sus- 
pected persons. There is no excuse for the prac- 
tice. As the Wickersham Commission pointed out: 
“To defend the third degree is to advocate law- 
lessness—often flagrant and habitual—committed 
by those who are specially charged with enforce- 
ment of law.” 

* * * 


Labor is insisting that industry be required to 
set aside reserves for workers during periods of 
unemployment. Such a system offers a logical and 
fair means of distributing the burden of unem- 
ployment relief. It is bound to come. 

em hE) 

“Life has been very bad to me,” the man who 
tried to kill President-elect Roosevelt said. Per- 
haps in that brief sentence the man revealed the 
cause of his insane deed. Apparently life had 
twisted and warped his nature to such an extent 
that he could not see the enormity of his action. 
How many other criminals could say, “Life has 
been very bad to me”? In all probability, many. 

Society some day will realize its responsibility 
for conditions that make men say “Life has been 
very bad to me” and will move to remedy them 
and provide an environment which will not en- 
courage the production of men such as the would- 
be killer of Roosevelt. 

SS ee 


SIX-HOUR DAY IN PAPER MILLS 


An I. L. N. S. dispatch from Ottawa, Canada, 
says that some paper mills have adopted the plan 
of four shifts of six hours. To be fair, the plan 
should be adopted generally, says “Pulp and Paper 
of Canada,” official organ of the technical section 
of the pulp and paper manufacturing industry. 
Saying that there has been no fundamental change 
in working hours in twenty-five years, this jour- 
nal observes that increasing unemployment, due to 
machinery and consolidation, has made another 
fundamental change necessary. 


APPEALS TO FAIR SEX 


David Dubinsky, president of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, has called upon 
the women of the nation to aid in the upholding 
of good production standards in the women’s wear 
industry. The appeal was issued through the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, which recently 
warned that sweat-shop conditions would follow 
the increased demand for lower priced goods. 

President Dubinsky said that “the recrudescence 
of substandard production methods and of the 
sweat-shop system threatens to wipe out not only 
the minima of subsistence levels, but spells like- 
wise ruin for the reputable manufacturing firms 
whose practices have been guided by fair play 
toward their workers and the consuming public.” 

As women were the preponderant buyers, said 
Dubinsky, they could make their influence felt for 
the maintenance of wholesale production standards. 


AGAIN LABOROCRACY 


Editor Labor Clarion: 
Am I disappointed! After taking time and trou- 
ble to criticize Brother De Mille’s article on 


“Laborocracy” he does not answer me. Instead, 
he comes out with a repetition of his first article, 
with some elaboration, of course. Perhaps he 
thinks I do not grasp the idea, but I “got it” the 
first time. 

And again, I repeat, what is to prevent the 
the employer from adding the 10 per cent “raise” 
(it amounts to just that) to the cost of the 
product? 

And does De Mille offer “Laborocracy” as a 
way out of this depression? 

I also call his attention to an article in the 
same issue (February 3), “Would Tax Machines 
for Victims’ Benefit,” which brings out one more 
of the many theories and isms suggested lately. 

With the soldiers’ bonus, Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, state and national building 
programs, six billion dollar bond issues, and 
Technocracy, all more or less feverishly agitated, 
the fact remains that the American Federation of 
Labor offers the most feasible and substantial 
plan so far submitted—the six-hour day and five- 
day week. 

True, the daily papers are making much of 
President-elect Roosevelt’s rehabilitation plans. 
His Tennessee River valley project to put 200,000 
men to work is commendable—I’d say the first 
real step to business recovery. 

The voters of this country have plainly shown 
they are in favor of the present form of govern- 
ment, but not its abuses. If the six billion dollars 
could be put in the hands of the unemployed it 
might help. So far, however, all the millions spent 
seem to be for the purpose of bolstering up the 
credit of the nation and aiding the capitalists. 

So, Brother De Mille, in face of all these facts, 
just where does your “ocracy” theory fit in? 

G. W. L 
ee eee 


Mobile & Ohio Railway Employees 
Expected to Reject Cut in Wages 


Members of thirteen labor organizations whose 
members are employed by the Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road are taking a strike vote on the question of 
accepting a wage reduction, says a Mobile, Ala., 
dispatch. The railroad is in receivership. 

Denouncing wage cutting, A. F. Whitney, chair- 
man of the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion, predicted in Cleveland that the employees of 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad would cast an over- 
whelming vote in favor of rejecting the employers’ 
proposal to reduce pay. 

Whitney said the employees had been given 
authority to take the vote and described it as “in 
the nature of a strike vote.” 

“We join President Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in his declaration that wage cut- 
ting must stop,” he said. 


A. R. Fennimore 


W. D. Fennimore 
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Ground-Breaking for 


Golden Gate Bridge 


The crash of cannon, the tramp of thousands 
of feet and the blare of a hundred bands will 
usher in the epochal celebration of the breaking 
of ground for the Golden Gate Bridge at San 
Francisco next Sunday. 

Every western state will be represented at the 
bridge fete, which will mark the beginning of a 
new era in Pacific Coast highway development. 
When completed, the magnificent $35,000,000 
Golden Gate Bridge will physically link the Red- 
wood Empire system of highways into the pro- 
jected all-Pacific Coast highway system, extend- 
ing trom South America to Alaska. 

Never before in the history of the West has so 
spectacular a celebration been planned and seldom 
has any public event attracted such national and 
even international attention. 


A Spectacular Parade 

The celebration, which will be staged at Crissy 
Field airport, in the Presidio of San Francisco, 
historic military reservation, is scheduled to 
commence at 2:30 o’clock, and _ will continue 
throughout the afternoon. It will be preceded by 
a parade of uniformed bodies, which will start at 
12:30 o’clock and will be of such proportions that 
it will require two hours for it to pass a given 
point. 

In the line of march will be the army, navy and 
marine corps, R. O. T. C., units representing every 
veteran organization, Boy Scouts and scores of uni- 
formed units representing fraternal organizations, 
together with their bands. The parade will pass in 
review before a grandstand in which will be seated 
representatives of foreign nations, visiting federal 
officials and governors of the various states, offi- 
cials of the Golden Gate Bridge and Highway Dis- 
trict, state, county and city officials of California 
and other notables. 


Hoover to Open Celebration 

Among the many spectacular features of the day 
will be massed band concerts, an anvil chorus of 
500 workmen on the span and the painting of a 
“dream bridge” in smoke released from four huge 
navy airplanes as they fly over San Francisco’s 
far-famed Golden Gate. President William P. Fil- 
mer, of the Golden Gate Bridge and Highway Dis- 
trict, will turn the first spadeful of earth after 
the celebration is formally opened by President 
Herbert Hoover, speaking over a national radio 
hook-up. 

Other thrills of the celebration will be the fir- 
ing of dynamite bombs at the San Francisco and 
Marin bridgeheads, release of carrier pigeons, un- 
veiling of a model of the bridge by engineering 
students of the State University and a regatta of 
decorated motorboats and yachts off Crissy Field. 
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January Employment Conditions 
Reported by Labor Department 


Agricultural and other outdoor work in the San. 


Francisco Bay district during January was tempo- 
rarily curtailed due to inclement weather, result- 
ing in the release of many laborers, according to 
the monthly report of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. While the majority of the manufac- 
turing plants were in operation, restricted forces 
were employed and part-time schedules predomi- 
nated. A large surplus of labor prevailed through- 
out the district. Normal employment obtained in 
a few establishments, including a candied-fruit 
factory, a meat-packing plant, an ice and cold- 
storage plant, flour mills, a glass factory where 
twenty additional workers were engaged, and a 
sugar refinery which recalled 250 furloughed em- 
ployees. A structural steel plant worked with a 
reduced crew, but expects to increase the number 
employed in the next thirty days. A garment fac- 
tory contemplates resuming operations shortly. 
On account of the rainy weather a lumber plant 
at Santa Cruz closed, releasing sixty-five men. A 
cement plant with 160 men employed expects to 
increase working days in February. Excavation on 
the cable anchorages and preparatory work to the 
sinking of pier caissons started during January on 
the $35,000,000 Golden Gate bridge at San Fran- 
cisco, and excavating was under way for the 
$3,500,000 federal office building here. Post offices 
being erected in this district that have absorbed 
many men included those at Berkeley. Alameda, 
Palo Alto, Napa and Petaluma. Contracts were 
recently awarded for a $1,150,980 hospital at Fort 
Miley, a post office addition at San Francisco to 
cost $645,470, barracks on Government Island to 
cost $159,490, a broadcasting station in San Mateo 
to cost $250,000, and $111,370 for a post office in 
Vallejo. Building permits issued during January 
in San Francisco totaled $14,557,555. 


Wrigley’s Sane Plan 


For Business Revival 


Wage increases, where they can be effected 
without imposing financial strain, will help clear 
the way to general business recovery, according 
to Philip K. Wrigley of Chicago, who has co- 
ordinated belief with action by announcing an 
increase in pay for factory workers in Chicago of 
the William Wrigley Jr. Company, founded by his 
late father. Philip Wrigley is also owner of the 
Chicago Cubs, National League baseball team. 

The Associated Press quotes him as saying that 
“if we pay simply enough for our workers to live 
on we cannot halt a downward trend in general 
business conditions. They are the great consumers 
of products and must have more than enough to 
cover the bare necessities of life if improvement 
is to be felt in a host of lines.” 

Wrigley’s wage increase announcement, stand- 
ing almost unique in the current trend, has brought 
him hundreds of inquiries. Details of the plan are 
being worked out by company executives, who 
have been instructed to put it into effect as rapidly 
as possible. The Wrigley Canadian subsidiary re- 
cently augmented its working force and at the 
same time announced a wage raise. 
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Urges 30-Hour Week 


For Nation’s Welfare 


Shortening of the working week is necessary to 
the national welfare, the House Committee on 
Labor declares in a report approving the Con- 
nery five-day week, six-hour day bill, says a Wash- 
ington dispatch. 

The nation must shorten working periods or pay 
a costly “dole,” the committee said. 

“The committee believes,” its report said, “that 
either we must provide, through some govern- 
mental agency, for the maintenance of several 
millions of American industrial workers who are 
unable and will continue to be unable to secure 
profitable employment or we must by legislation so 
restrict the hours of labor that all American in- 
dustrial workers will be provided with opportuni- 
ties of employment.” 

The committee expressed the belief that early 
enactment of the thirty-hour week bill would re- 
lieve privation and suffering of millions of unem- 
ployed workers and their families, would avoid 
natural unrest and shocks to the government, and 
would help agriculture by increasing the purchas- 
ing power of great numbers of industrial workers. 

Would Save Banks 

The belief is also expressed that the bill would 
save many thousands of banks, insurance compa- 
nies and other credit institutions dependent upon 
the well-being of industrial and agricultural work- 
ers and would make unnecessary the granting of 
millions of dollars from the federal government 
for aid to workers in distress. 

The committee contended that the thirty-hour 
week is entirely feasible, as there is hardly an in- 
dustry whose productivity does not exceed our 
consuming capacity. It stressed the necessity of 
national legislation, declaring that to be effective 
the shortening of the work week must be nation- 
wide to protect employers who have already re- 
duced the hours of their employees. Summing up, 
the committee said: 

Alternatives Before Nation 

“With our present day mass production in many 
industries and with our industries producing a 
surplus, our country is faced with the problem of 
providing work for all who desire work through 
shortening the work week period or by providing 
a dole in the form of unemployment insurance, 
the cost of which is so stupendous that it can only 
be made by a levy of taxes upon the people of 
our entire nation. 

“The committee believes it better for the nation 
as a whole, for our industrial workers, and for 
our industries that this condition be corrected by 
the enactment of the law limiting the hours of 
labor on all those engaged in the production of 
commodities entering into interstate commerce to 
a period not exceeding thirty hours per week.” 

UNIFORM MECHANICS’ LIEN LAW 

President William Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has sent to state branches copies 
of a uniform mechanics’ lien act, with the request 
that it be submitted to friends of labor in the legis- 
latures for introduction, if it has not already been 
introduced. The act was prepared by the Standard 
State Mechanics’ Lien Act Committee of the 
United States Department of Commerce, with the 
co-operation of the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws. 

——————— 
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Dictatorship Trend 
Is Noted by Thomas 


Norman Thomas, Socialist candidate for Presi- 
dent last fall, returned to New York recently from 
a three weeks’ speaking and listening and looking 
tour of the Middle West, gloomier than ever over 
the economic situation. 

In all the states he visited it was his observation 
that a curious mixture of apathy, despair and bit- 
terness was growing. Behind his customary smile 
the conviction had deepened in Mr. Thomas’s mind 
that things are going to get worse before they get 
better, and it was his belief that most of the Mid- 
dle West felt the same way. 


Visits Middle West 


In his recent travels he toured the corn and hog 
country, where an occasional farmer bought ad- 
mission to his meetings with ears of corn. He 
passed several days in the wheat belt, visited the 
strife-ridden coal district in southern Illinois and 
took fresh peeks at Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit and other urban centers of industry. 

Everywhere, he said, people in general were 
economically worse off and mentally more cynical 
than he had found them last autumn, when he 
stumped the republic in opposition to Herbert 
Hoover and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Would Give Roosevelt Trial 


Politically, Mr. Thomas found most of the peo- 
ple with whom he talked of a disposition to “give 
Roosevelt a break,” but hardly anyone seemed 
to feel much hope that the incoming administra- 
tion in Washington would be able to lighten his 
individual burdens or get business started upward 
from its present low level. 

“T think the trend is toward a dictatorship,” Mr. 
Thomas said, “but a dictator is not yet in sight. 
When he does come I have a notion that he will 
be somewhat of the Mark Hanna type, but he will 
probably talk the language of Huey Long. He 
will have the backing of certain industrial inter- 
ests, just as Mussolini had it and as Hitler has it.” 

ee 
Adolph Uhl on Warpath Against 
Non-Resident City Employees 

Declaring that 1000 non-residents hold positions 
under the City of San Francisco while unemployed 
residents walk the streets, Adolph Uhl has writ- 
ten Mayor Rossi launching an attack against 
transbay commuters who hold jobs in San Fran- 
cisco. 

“Tf the positions held by commuters were held 
by the heads of families in this city, it would mean 
the circulation of $13,000,000 in San Francisco,” 
said Uhl. 

Regarding the 1000 municipal employees who 
are said to live elsewhere, Uhl contends this is a 
violation of the charter. He names an assistant 
purchasing agent and fourteen employees of Hetch 
Hetchy as a portion of the list of 1000. 
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Settle Many Vexing Problems 

Railroad and highway interests in a series of 
conferences in New York have reached a partial 
basis of agreement which is expected to curb and 
eventually end the warfare of the rail carriers upon 
the use of the highways for the transportation of 
freight and passengers. 

Among the important and difficult questions 
upon which agreement has been reached are 
those relating to taxation, reciprocity, co-ordination 
of highway administration, and grade crossing 
separations. Common ground was found on the 
controversial aspects of regulation and some 
phases of the dimensional regulation of vehicular 
movements. 

Rate regulation for motor vehicle common and 
contract carriers and weight of vehicles are among 
the subjects upon which it was not possible to 
reach an agreement. 

The conference held also that “in the interest of 
public safety on highways, requirements as to qual- 
ifications and hours of service for drivers, as pre- 
scribed by regulatory authority, should be ob- 
served.” While a decision was not made as to the 
number of hours of work a day to which drivers 
and employees should be restricted it was gener- 


ally accepted that they should not exceed eight 
hours a day. 


Has Ingenious Plan 
To Make Employment 


Charles F. Abbott, executive director of the 
American Institute of Steel Construction, is quoted 
in a local newspaper as saying that construction 
of an eight-lane transcontinental highway from 
San Francisco to New York, at a cost of five bil- 
lion dollars, is under consideration as a means of 
bringing about business recovery. Plans for the 
gigantic undertaking already have been discussed 
by leading business men of the country, he says. 

“Approximately three million men would find 
work directly on the highway,” said Abbott. 

“Hundreds of thousands of other men would be 
benefited indirectly. Purchasing power would be 
boomed. Public confidence would be aided a long 
way toward restoration.” 

The project can be accomplished without gov- 
ernment aid and without taxation, Abbott ex- 
plained. oi 

“President-elect Roosevelt can call together the 
governors of the states through which the high- 
way will travel,” he continued. 

“They can obtain the needed franchises, care- 
fully avoiding any established towns or cities. Then 
the entire project can be handed over to private 
concerns within the states. The highway can be 
made self-liquidating by charging fees for each 100 
miles traveled by trucks and Passenger coaches.” 
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Novel Experiment of 
Newspaper Publishers 


A new departure in newspaper production was 
announced at Albuquerque, N. M., this week by 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, publishers of 
the Albuquerque “Tribune,” and Thomas M. Pep- 
perday, publisher of the Albuquerque “Journal,” as 
a development of the existing economic situation. 

These papers, which for years have been tense 
rivals, have struck upon a plan by which they will 
continue their distinct and separate editorial poli- 
cies but combine their mechanical plants and ad- 
vertising departments. 

Their circulations will separate. The 
“Journal” will discontinue its afternoon edition, 
confining itself to the morning and Sunday field 
and leaving the evening field to the “Tribune.” 

The advertising of the two papers will be sold 
separately or under an optional combination in 
both the national and local field. The business ad- 
ministration and mechanical production of the 
papers will be under control of a new corporation 
known as the Albuquerque Publishing Company, 
which will be jointly owned but have no editorial 
authority over either paper. 

In their announcements the publishers pointed 
out that while this plan presents a novelty in the 
publication field it conforms closely to the estab- 
lished economic practice of railroads operating 
separate systems over the same right of way. 
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Unorganized Workers Victimized 
In Factories of Pennsylvania 

A startling example of what happens to workers 
when they are unorganized comes from Pennsyl- 
vania. Wages in factories as low as $1.65 for two 
weeks’ work have been found by Miss Charlotte 
Carr, deputy secretary of the State Department 
of Labor and Industry. The workers who are thus 
so cruelly exploited are of course unorganized. 

“Apparently there is no depth to which wages 
for women and children in Pennsylvania cannot 
go,” Miss Carr told a meeting of clerygmen in 
Philadelphia. “At the same time that most factor- 
ies are not working at all, too many others are 
working overtime.” 

She said that in some cases women and children 
are eking out an existence at starvation pay while 
husbands and fathers are seeking in vain for jobs. 

Similar examples of the exploitation of workers 
during the depression were recently revealed by 
the Consumers’ League in New York canning 
plants, where unorganized workers were found 
toiling long hours at wages no better than those of 
twenty-five years ago. The same condition exists 
wherever the workers are unorganized and there- 
fore at the mercy of greedy and inhuman em- 
ployers.—Federation News. 
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CHEAP CLEANING IS EXPENSIVE 


Be not deceived by cheap cleaning. Protect the health of your family by 


patronizing a plant where all your clothes and household goods, 
rugs, are handled under the most sanitary conditions, 
stays clean and pressed longer and save them 


including 
where your clothing 
from wear. 


Cleaning with us is an art. 
High Quality Cleaning and Finishing at 
Moderate Prices—You Will Be Surprised! 


J. ALLEC 


DYEING AND CLEANING WORKS 


Main Office and Works 
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RUN O’ THE HOOK 


(This department is conducted by the president of 
San Francisco Typographical Uniom Ne. 21) 


Mark W. Petersen, an operator connected with 
the job branch of the trade, passed away Saturday 
evening, February 18, while en route from his 
home to the Emergency Hospital, having been 
taken ill very suddenly. Mr. Petersen had been 
a member of No. 21 for the past several years, 
coming to this city from the Northwest. Deceased 
was a native of Minnesota, and is survived by the 
widow, Rosita Petersen, and one son and six 
daughters. Funeral services were held Tuesday, 
February 21, the union ritual being read and 
members of the union acting as pallbearers. The 
remains were cremated. 

Services for A. F. (“Alfie”) Moore, whose death 
was announced in this column last week, were 
held Saturday, February 18, under the auspices 
of the union. Friends and co-workers from the 
“News” chapel acted as pallbearers. Inurnment 
was at Woodlawn. 

It is apparent members throughout the juris- 
diction of the International Typographical Union 
realized the need of additional funds to carry on 
defensive work. Unofficial returns from many of 
the larger unions show a decidedly different atti- 
tude of members toward the 1 per cent assessment 
than at the December referendum. Reports for 68 
unions, 23,028 votes cast, shows: 


BOR asses cat Sok ease eats meet 15,667 
APAINSE occ enst aaa sons eneee ees 7,361 
Majority f0P « s:cc. 4 eos oes 8,306 


Friends of F. L. Dutcher throughout the north- 
ern part of the state will be pleased to learn he 
has been elected a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of this union. Mr. Dutcher was elected and 
installed at last Sunday’s meeting. succeeding 
C. L. Booth, who recently left the jurisdiction of 
No. 21. 

Information has been received that the New 
York proposition to permit local unions limiting 
members to a four-day week and permitting an 
assessment above 1 per cent has received the 
required 150 indorsements. 

There will be an adjourned meeting of the union 
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FLORAL ARTISTS 
Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


100 PER CENT UNION 


Argonaut Grill 


44 Fourth Street and Pioneer Place 


Back of Pacific Bldg.—Plenty of room to park 


YOU’LL LIKE THIS 50c DINNER 
Soup and Salad 
Steaks, Chops and Chicken 


(Specially charcoal broiled) 


Coffee, Tea or Milk 


and a large variety of dessert 


De Luxe Italian-French Dmner - 75c 


Phone GArfield 1829 
Special Attention and Rates to Fraternal Parties 
Specializing in Charcoal Burner Dishes 


35c for Our Special Lunch 


next Sunday, February 26, the principal business 
being consideration of the proposition of carrying 
on relief to unemployed members. Last Sunday’s 
meeting was very well attended and a great deal 
of interest shown, which is encouraging to the 
officers and committeemen. A great deal of busi- 
ness was transacted, and as the hour was late 
afternoon, the membership voted to hold the ad- 
journed meeting. 


Charles E. Tracy, a member of the Board of 
Auditors of the I. T. U., spent a couple of days in 
San Francisco this week en route to his home in 
Los Angeles from Indianapolis, where he had at- 
tended a regular meeting of the board. 


Word from Los Angeles states Paul W. 
(“Dusty”) Rhodes, well known throughout the 
West, died recently in that city. 

Donald C. (“Curly”) McLean arrived in San 
Francisco last week, after an absence of several 
years, a greater part of which time has been 
spent in New York. Mr. McLean accompanied 
the remains of William Coe, who had died of 
pneumonia, from New York to Stockton, where 
interment was made last Friday. The deceased 
member was well known in San Francisco and 
other Western cities. 

“Included in the provisions of a new contract 
signed in Great Falls, Mont., effective from Janu- 
ary 1, 1933, to April 30, 1934, it is specified that 
during the life of the contract no new apprentices 
shall be employed,” says the “Northwest Typo- 
graphical Bulletin.” It continues: “During a period 
of unemployment such as has prevailed during the 
last three years it is eminently unfair to young 
men who devote five of the most valuable years 
of their lives to learning a trade and at the end 
of their apprenticeship tell them there are no 
opportunities to earn a living at the trade until 
general conditions improve.” 

Much interest has been aroused in Typographical 
Union circles by the intelligent work now being 
carried on by a number of Typographical Unions 
of the Pacific Northwest in promoting the union 
label. In Seattle, Tacoma, Vancouver, Portland 
and other larger centers where the unemployment 
problem has been most serious the unemployed 
members have organized themselves into label 
promotion groups. Through personal contacts with 
buyers of printing large volumes of work formerly 
done in non-union and “bedroom” shops have been 
diverted to legitimate commercial shops employing 
members of the Allied Printing Trades group. 
This has resulted in members receiving many days’ 
employment that would otherwise have gone to 
underpaid, overworked, unorganized employees or 
to price-murdering sub-basement and_back-alley 
shops, says the “Northwest Typographical Bul- 
letin.” Also through the activities of the label pro- 
motion groups a large volume of printing that had 
formerly been sent to Mid-West or Eastern firms 
is now being executed in the cities where the buy- 
ers and workers live. 
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Activities of Welfare Division 
Reported by Chief Mabel Kinney 

A report of the work of the agents of the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Welfare, Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, during the month of January, 1933, 
shows that the number of complaints received and 
investigated numbered 98, according to a statement 
released by Mrs. Mabel E. Kinney, chief, on Feb- 
ruary 20. 

In addition there were 963 plant inspections, in- 
vestigations and calls; back wages were collected 
for women and minors under the minimum wage 
law to the amount of $843.54; 197 licenses were is- 
sued to learners authorizing them to work for less 
than the minimum wage of $16 a week for specified 
periods, and 97 licenses were issued to women who, 
because of age or otherwise, were physically defec- 
tive, authorizing them to work for less than the 
minimum wage for a period of six months. 


MAILER NOTES 


By LEROY C. SMITH. 
A very interesting meeting of No. 18 was held 
on February 19, with Vice-President Bennetts in 
the chair. The meeting was called to order by 
President Christie. The latter was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer pro tem., during the illness of Sec- 
retary-Treasurer O’Neill, who has been removed 
to his home and is reported as being well on the 
road to recovery from a recent heart attack. 

Fifty-six out of ninety-one members answered 
roll call. Nominations for local officers were post- 
poned until the March meeting. Nominations may 
be made at either February or March meetings, or 
both. 

By majority vote the union decided to assess 
foremen 90 per cent of one day’s wages, as de- 
fined by local scale agreements. Since December 
25, 1932, when the special assessment proposition, 
by majority vote of the union, went into effect, no 
journeyman has worked in excess of five shifts in 
any financial week. Any journeyman working in 
excess of five shifts in any financial week would 
be liable to assessment of 90 per cent of one day’s 
wages. The rotation of the sixth day by chairmen 
from the top to the bottom of the slipboard of 
qualified substitutes has to a great extent relieved 
the unemployment situation. 

“Dominic Del Carlo has been removed to a local 
sanitarium. His condition remains unchanged. 

No. 18 voted 38 for to 26 against the special as- 
sessment of 1 per cent for defense purposes in the 
February 15 referendum. This union voted 23 for 
to 40 against same proposition in December 7 
referendum. Boston Mailers’ Union, February 15, 
for 134, against 55; same union, December 7, for 
89, against 95. Chicago Mailers’ Union, February 
15, for 299, against 49; same union, December 7s 
for 183, against 90. Unofficial reports from sixty- 
eight unions, February 15, for 15,667, against 7361. 
These same unions voted December 7, for 11,284, 
against 13,454. 

From a reliable source the writer has informa- 
tion that the executive council of the I. T. U. in- 
tends to start in on an organization campaign for 
more mailers provided the M. T. D. U. dissolves 
the injunction now in force. The wisest policy 
for the members of the M. T. D. U. to follow 
would be to refuse to contribute more money for 
mailer injunction litigation. Staring them in the 
face are the costs of the ancillary bill litigation. 
From a member of Mailers’ Union No. 6 the writer 
learns that John McArdle has been in consulta- 
tion with attorneys in an endeavor to learn the 
costs, approximately, of carrying the mailer appeal 
on the ancillary bill complaint to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Who but the members of the M. T. D. U. 
are going to pay the costs of two dismissals of 
the ancillary bill? To finance another mailer ap- 
peal case, with the almost certainty of the United 
States Supreme Court refusing to entertain it, as 
the mailer appeal is not a constitutional matter, or 
hearing the case and then affirming the decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals, the members of 
the M. T. D. U. would have a fine bill to pay for 
useless court litigation. 

As an aftermath of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
upholding Judge Baltzell’s dismissal of the ancil- 
lary bill, the writer is informed a prominent mem- 
ber of a large mailer local of the State of Ohio 
is agitating secession from the M. T. D. U. to 
escape costs of mailer injunction litigation. 
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FURTHER DEMONSTRATIONS 


Following the success of its demonstration in 
London recently, in which 250,000 turned out to 
demand restoration of full unemployment insur- 
ance, the British Labor party has called a series of 
fourteen local demonstrations throughout Britain. 
The general council of the Trades Union Congress 
will be represented at each of these demonstrations. 
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ASSAILS VICIOUS LAW 


Al C. Shoemaker, a former member of San 
Francisco Typographical Union, but who for sev- 
eral years has been employed in an_ editorial 
capacity on the Seattle ‘“Post-Intelligencer,” has 
been in the city for the last two weeks. 

The struggle to repeal the obnoxious California 
criminal syndicalism law has attracted the inter- 
est of Mr. Shoemaker, who has enlisted in a simi- 
lar campaign in the State of Washington. The 
Washington law, says Shoemaker, is probably the 
most drastic of all state enactments on this sub- 
ject, and is a constant threat to all legitimate lib- 
eral and economic organizations. 

“The criminal syndicalism law of the State of 
Washington was enacted by a special session of 
the Legislature quickly called to capitalize the 
inflamed state of public mind which followed the 
Centralia incident of Armistice Day, 1919,” Shoe- 
maker told the Labor Clarion. “The act was aimed 
ostensibly at the Industrial Workers of the World, 
whose economic philosophy and advocates were 
mild when compared with those of eminent edu- 
cators, scientists, publicists, economists and social 
theorists of today whose writings appear in almost 
every newspaper and periodical in the land and 
whose lectures and talks are heard in every forum. 


Affront to Liberty and Free Speech 

“Tt is no exaggeration to assert that, applying 
the amazingly broad provisions of the act under 
discussion, half the periodicals and daily news- 
papers exposed for sale could be suppressed, while 
such men as Kirby Page, a Christian Socialist, and 
Stuart Chase, an eminently respectable contrib- 
utor to the most ‘conservative’ magazines in the 
land, both of whom lectured in Seattle recently, 
could have been arrested for their utterances 
taken to jail, tried and given a minimum of a year 
in the penitentiary. 

“Those who doubt this should read the criminal 
syndicalism law. The absurdity and _ potential 
tyranny of its retention would then become ap- 
parent. 

“So long as this monstrous enactment remains 
in force its savage cruelties are ready to be em- 
ployed by powerful interests the moment any 
organization, however peaceful its intent and ac- 
tion, incurs the displeasure of those financial and 
industrial despots who are ruling—and it may 
fairly be said, ruining—America. 

Amazing Provisions of Act 

“When the inner consistory of this group passes 
the death sentence upon organizations of farmers, 
workers or unemployed, the criminal syndicalism 
law, if it is not repealed, will be dusted off to be 
used as the instrument of the legal executioners. 

“The statute does not serve alone as a continu- 
ous affront to liberty and free speech guaranteed 
by the federal and state constitutions. In times 
such as these, when every resource of patience and 
forbearance and tact is demanded of those charged 
with law enforcement, the criminal syndicalism 
law, with its broad provisions and outrageous pen- 
alties, places tremendous power in the hands of 
officials to suppress free speech, and therefore 


offers a compelling invitation to display legalized 
in all probability, 


violence on their part which, 
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would beget violence on the part of a patient and 


sorely bedeviled citizenry. 

“The criminal syndicalism law would be of no 
avail in combating social revolution, but its poten- 
tialities for fomenting strife, which in the present 
state of the public mind conceivably might lead 
to serious social repercussions, are tremendous. 

“It should be repealed before its infinite capacity 
for mischief is exercised.” 

pe eS 
FOR MOTOR BOAT OPERATOR 

A circular issued by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion gives notice of an examination for motor boat 
operator to be held in room 154, City Hall, be- 
ginning Friday, March 10. The scope of the ex- 
amination includes experience, knowledge of duties, 
relative capacity and age. Application blanks 
which must be filed before 5 p. m. on March 3, 
may be had at the office of the commission. Appli- 
cants should not appear until notified to do so by 
mail. 
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INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP 


Annual statistics received at Community Chest 
headquarters from the Boy Scouts, San Francisco 
Boys’ Club and the Columbia Park Boys’ Club in- 
dicate increasing membership and a tremendous 
increase in attendance at club activities, according 
to Percy E. Davis, chairman of the Boys’ Coun- 
cil. The total membership in these three organ- 
izations during 1932 was 10,871. Comparison with 
records of 1931 indicate that 1132 more boys were 
enrolled in these three groups than in the preced- 
ing year. Total attendance for 1932 was 628,968 
as against 527,982, an attendance increase of 100,- 
986. 
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Minimum Wages and Standards 
Urged for Women and Children 


Stabilizing the American social order by “the 
greater protection of our workers and further re- 
duction of the working day” was urged by the 
Interstate Conference on Labor Laws, held recent- 
ly in Boston, in an extensive program of “humane” 
labor measures to be submitted to the governors 
and legislatures of nine industrial states. 

The conference went on record as favoring the 
establishment of minimum standards of working 
conditions and mandatory minimum wage laws 
for women and minors in industry in every state. 

The states represented at the conference were 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. 
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MINIMUM WAGE HEARING 


A meeting long looked forward to will be held 
in the Supervisors’ chamber of the City Hall next 
Tuesday evening at 8 o'clock, when the State 
Industrial Welfare Commission will hold a public 
hearing for the purpose of “rescinding, amending 
or altering” certain orders of the commission rela- 
tive to wages and conditions of employment in 
certain specified industries. 

The call for the meeting says that the follow- 
ing questions also will be considered and acted 
upon: 

“(1) A minimum wage to be paid to women and 
minors engaged in any occupation, trade or indus- 
try in this state. 

“(2) The maximum hours of work consistent 
with the health and welfare of women and minors 
engaged in any occupation, trade or industry in 
this state. 

“(3) The standard conditions of labor demanded 
by the health and welfare of women and minors 
engaged in any occupation, trade or industry in 
this state.” 

All persons interested are invited to attend the 
public hearings, the commission’s announcement 
States. 

It is expected that women’s organizations, in- 
cluding trade unions, will be represented at the 
meeting, and that facts and figures will be pre- 
sented to the commission looking to the clearing 
up of a very unsatisfactory situation relative to 
the women’s minimum wage law and its adminis- 
tration. 

A similar hearing was to have been held in Los 
Angeles yesterday. 

——————_-@__—____ 
SHAW IS ON THE JOB 


Attempts to interpret economy to mean still 
lower salaries for federal employees will be “noth- 
ing short of willful neglect of duty on the part of 
our national leaders,” declared John Arthur Shaw, 
president of the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees, in a statement calling upon Con- 
gress to exert its leadership to restore national 
confidence. 
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S. F. LABOR COUNCIL 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 


Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary'’s office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. 


Synopsis of Minutes of February 17, 1933 
Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Edward Vandeleur. 


Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

Credentials—From Laundry Workers No. 26, 
Bob Gann, vice Irene Sciaroni; Laundry Drivers, 
William A. Connolly, V. J. Stephens, W. J. Le- 
brecht, Joseph A. Collins, H. H. McCallum; Bar- 
bers No. 148, Walter W. Pierce, D. F. Tattenham, 
Joseph V. Ducoing, A. Levy. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—Minutes of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. From Laundry Workers No. 
26, inviting Secretary O'Connell and wife to be 
their guests at banquet to be held Saturday eve- 
ning, February 18. 

Referred to Trades Union Promotional league— 
From United Garment Workers No. 201, Tacoma, 
Wash., stating that the Day Clothing Company of 
that city is unfair to their organization. 

Referred to Labor Clarion—From Civil Service 
Commission, scope circular and notice of examina- 
tions to be held beginning March 10 for the posi- 
tion of motor boat operator. 

Requests Complied With—From Machinists’ 
Lodge No. 68, requesting the assistance of Coun- 
cil in urging upon the city officials and bridge 
directors to enforce the provisions of the charter 
as regards employment of only residents on local 
city work and residents of the district on Golden 
Gate bridge construction. From Sacramento Fed- 
erated Trades Council, requesting this Council to 
write our state senators and assemblymen protest- 
ing against any legislation which will tend in any 
way to weaken the present teachers’ tenure law. 

Resolutions—From California State Federation 
of Teachers, Federation of Administrators No. 215, 
Federation No. 61 and Federation No. 241, re- 
questing the Council to declare its approval of the 
principle of teachers’ tenure and declare its oppo- 
sition to any changes which would eliminate or 
weaken the present laws. Moved that the resolu- 
tions be indorsed and referred to legislative agent 
at Sacramento; motion carried. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the “We 

Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco 

Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 

and sympathizers are requested to cut this 

out and post it. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Baker. Hamilton & Pacific Co. 

Bella Roma Cigar Co. 

California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Clinton Cafeterias. 

Domestic Hand Laundry, 218 Ellis. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 

Foster's Lunches. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

“Grizzly Bear,”’ organ of N. S. G. W. 

Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 

Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 

Market Street R. R. 

Marquard’s Coffee Shop and Catering Co. 

Purity Chain Stores. 

Q. R. S. Neon Corporation, Ltd., 306 Seventh. 

San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle) 

Tait’s, 24 Ellis. 

The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


a | 


of communication from the “provisional commit- 
tee for the repeal of the criminal syndicalism law,” 
your committee recommends that the Council deny 
the request of the provisional committee for cre- 
dentials to visit the affiliated unions. In the matter 
of application of the Bay District Council of Car- 
penters for placing the Best Foods, Inc. on the 
“We Don’t Patronize List,” your committee rec- 
ommends that the Council declare its intention to 
levy a boycott on the Best Foods, Inc. Report 
concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Grocery Clerks—Requested 
a demand for the Clerks’ card when making pur- 
chases. Cleaners and Dyers—Bell Cleaners have 
violated an understanding with Cleaners and have 
renewed the price cutting which is detrimental to 
their organizations; Peacock Cleaners are also un- 
fair. Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Business 
slack. Theatrical Federation—Embassy Theater is 
unfair; reported the existence of a dual organiza- 
tion in the theatrical business. Culinary Workers 
—will resist further reductions; Leighton’s at 900 
Market Street are still holding conferences hoping 
for a satisfactory adjustment; dairy lunches have 
settled differences. Musicians No. 6—Teutonia 
Football Club unfair; hall at Valencia and Duboce. 

Report of Law and Legislative Committee— 
Committee submitted a progressive report on the 
communication from the Molders’ Mooney De- 
fense Committee relative to their proposal to 
secure a new trial on the remaining indictment 
against Tom Mooney, and will hold a further 
meeting. Report received as progressive. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and same ordered paid. 

New Business—Moved to have the matter of the 
Teutonia Club referred to Executive Committee: 
carried. Moved to have the matter of the Bell! 
and Peacock Cleaners referred to Executive Com- 
mittee; motion carried. 

Receipts, $325.20; expenses, $216.95. 

Council adjourned at 9:30 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S. Members of affiliated unions are urged to 
demand the union label, card and button when 
making purchases. Also to patronize the Municipal 
Railway whenever possible. J. ove. 

—————_@___—___—_ 
TRADES UNION PROMOTIONAL LEAGUE 


Official Minutes of the Meeting Held 
February 15, 1933 

The meeting was called to order by President 
A. W. Edwards at 8 p. m. and on roll call all 
officers were present. The minutes of the previous 
meeting of February 1 were approved as read. 

Communications: Building Trades Council, min- 
utes, in which the activity of the committee hav- 
ing charge of the Best Foods Company’s attitude 
against union mechanics on their building project 
was outlined. Union Label Trades Department, 
stating that at the present time there is no union- 
made tire on the market, and further stating that 
this class of work comes directly under the juris- 
diction of the American Federation of Labor: also 
informs the League that their stickers were a fine 
idea and should do some good. Union Label 
Trades Department, referred to the League by the 
Labor Council, in which a request is made that the 
organized labor movement here co-operate with the 
department for an intensive campaign for the 
union label, shop card and working button for the 
month of April this year; referred to new busi- 
ness. From the McGregor Paper Company of 
Chicago, Ill. requesting the co-operation of the 
unions and friends of organized labor in a demand 
for union-labeled water-marked paper when order- 
ing printing or stationery of any kind; unions are 
requested to take notice. 

Bills: Read and referred to the trustees. Same 
ordered paid. 

Secretary’s Report: With the exception of visit- 


ing stores, and unions at night with the special 
committee, the work was mostly office work. 
Approved. 

Reports of Unions: Upholsterers’ Union No. 28 
reports conditions in the upholstering line are 
very bad, mostly through the fact that the market 
here is flooded with cheap upholstered furniture 
from other centers; that the only one really using 
their union label at present is Harry B. McKee, 
1136 Clement street; that the state inspection law 
might be abolished in spite of the fact that it is 
self-supporting. Carpet Mechanics’ Union reported 
work fair. Molders’ Union reported work slow; 
that the Wedgewood, Occidental and Spark stoves, 
made in the Bay District, and the Westway stove, 
made in Los Angeles, are wunion-made_ stoves. 
Pressmen’s and Bookbinders’ unions reported work 
slow. Janitors’ Union reported work not so good, 
especially with some of the theaters; the Embassy 
Theater, in particular, has a non-union crew. 
Cracker Bakers reported members working four 
or five days a week. Bakers’ Union reported that 
the Foster Lunches are beginning to open small 
branch bakeries in different sections of the city, to 
the detriment of the independent bakery in that 
section that is union; the Foster Lunch system is 
unfair to the bakery workers and the culinary 
workers; look for the Bakers’ Union shop card. 
Bill Posters and Billers’ Union reported work 
about the same; members work three or four 
days a week. Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ 
Union reported work very bad. Elevator Con- 
structors’ Union reported work is fair. Carpen- 
ters’ Union No. 483 stated that the wages on the 
Gate bridge are set and will help some when that 
work opens up; many contractors are fair, and 
for information call the Building Trades Temple, 
200 Guerrero street, or Carpenters’ Hall, 112 
Valencia street. Brewery Workers’ Union No. 7 
reported work in the brewery not so good, but in 
the yeast department they are very busy; pros- 
pects in general look good. Typographical Union 
stated job work is very slack; newspaper work 
fair; lost one of their most active workers in the 
passing away of Alfred Moore, who worked on the 
San Francisco “News.” Grocery Clerks’ Union 
asks you to demand its union button. Millmen’s 
Union stated work comes in spurts; demand the 
union stamp on work. 

Reports of Committees: The visiting committee, 
appointed at the last meeting, composed of Dele- 
gates Edwards, Rotell, Willis, Naughton and De- 
septe, reported they had visited some twenty-five 
union meetings between them and hoped that the 
message they delivered to these meetings would 
be seriously considered by the unions and their 
members. Progress report. 

Trustees’ Report: The secretary-treasurer’s re- 
port, ending January 31, 1933, was read and ap- 
proved by the trustees; same accepted by the 
meeting. 

New Business: Motion made and carried that 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Friday, February 24, 1933 


THE LABOR CLARION 


This Question is often heard 


“WHY DOESN’T the P. G. and E. 
REDUCE ITS RATES?” 


HERE IS THE ANSWER: 


P. G. & E. rates have been reduced, consistently and substantially. They are today among the lowest in the 
country. The cost of electricity per unit to this company’s domestic users is 25 per cent lower than it was in 1914. 
Furthermore, the average domestic rate of today is 42 per cent lower than it was at the peak of Post-war Boom 
prices in 1920, when the abnormal cost of materials and labor forced the cost of electricity to the only rise regis- 
tered in the rate books of this company. (This rise was but 30.5 per cent above the Pre-war level while Cost of 
Living in general rose to 96 per cent above Pre-war). 


1914 —:1916 9168 1920 1922 1924 1926 1928 1930 1932 


From 1920 to 1929, the cost of living re- 
mained at about 60 per cent above the 1914 
or Pre-war basic index. Yet the cost of elec- 


“. tricity to domestic consumers was constantly 
- dropping, first to slightly below the Pre-war 
‘level and then as early as 1928 to a point 
: substantially lower. 


my 


i The domestic electric rate had fallen to De- 


-) pression price before the present economic 


situation developed. Subsequent rate reduc- 
tions have established the price of electricity 
to domestic users as the lowest cost necessity 
in the home today. 


Recent price drops in certain commodities 
have been sensational, but the general cost 
of living is still substantially above the 1914 
or Pre-war price level. Rates for electricity, 
controlled to sane levels in times of great 
prosperity and trending consistently down- 
ward since 1920, are lower than at any 
time in history. As shown on the chart to 
the right, electric rates show a divergence of 
more than 53 per cent below present general 
living costs. 
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1914 TO !919 
Warlime 
Prosperit 


1919 TO 1924 
Post War 
Boom 


1924 TO 1929 
Stock Market 
Inflation 


1930-1931-1932 
Depression Years 
Falling Prices. 


The cost of living has been based directly upon statistics issued by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics for San Fran- 
cisco. The cost of electricity is based on rates in San Francisco for domestic uses of from 20 to 60 Kw. Hrs. per 
month. The data for San Francisco may be considered as generally applicable to the entire P. G. and E. system. 


P-G-¥E- 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OWNED - OPERATED - MANAGED BY CALIFORNIANS 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


Friday, February 24, 1933 


Congress of 1924 and 
Exclusion of Asiatics 


Editor Labor Clarion: 


Statement has been made by those advocating 
immigration quota for Japan that the action of the 
1924 Congress in excluding all aliens ineligible to 
American citizenship as a means for putting a stop 
to Japanese immigration, then coming in under 
the “gentlemen’s agreement,” was a_ hasty, ill- 
considered piece of legislation, precipitated in re- 
sentment at the use, in Ambassador Hanihara’s 
letter of protest, of the words “grave conse- 
quences.” 

The facts clearly disprove that claim. For ten 
years the admission of Japanese immigration has 
been urged through a campaign conducted by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. Between 1919 and 1924 a number of 
hearings were held by the two immigration com- 
mittees of Congress on bills in connection with the 
subject. At the session of 1924, before the Hani- 
hara letter appeared, an overwhelming majority for 
exclusion of all “ineligibles’” was generally con- 
ceded in the House, and was established in the 
Senate by a personal poll conducted by Senator 
Pat Harrison and ex-Senator J. D. Phelan. 

The Hanihara letter, dated April 6, 1924, was re- 
plied to by Secretary Hughes on April 10, was 
sent probably on that day to the chairmen of the 
two immigration committees, and was published 
in the Congressional Record of April 11. Evidently 
the phrase “grave consequences” was not noticed 
until the 14th, when Senator Lodge called atten- 
tion thereto, and the Senate subsequently took 
action approving exclusion by almost unanimous 
vote. 

Meanwhile the House, on April 12, the day fol- 


lowing publication of the Hanihara letter, and evi- 
dently before the objectionable phrase had been 
called to its attention, passed the exclusion measure 
by the anticipated majority, the vote being 323 to 
73. If that vote had been taken a few days later it 
would undoubtedly have been practically unani- 
mous for exclusion. 

Publication has been made recently (‘The Com- 
monwealth,” San Francisco, December 20, 1932, 
page 332) of a letter from Senator D. A. Reed to 
the manager of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, stating that in his belief “Japanese ex- 
clusion would not have been put into the 1924 act 
if it had not been for the Hanihara letter, although 
I believe that other Orientals from the barred zone 
would have been continued to be barred as thereto- 
fore.” Senator Reed claims that the sentiment of 
the Senate for and against Japanese exclusion was 
indicated two days before the receipt of the Hani- 
hara letter by a rising vote under which an attempt 
to prevent the entrance of Japanese students was 
defeated. He assumes therefore that all those who 
favored the entrance of such students were op- 
posed to the exclusion feature of the bill. The 
facts indicate just the contrary. The leaders of 
the movement for exclusion, and the state and na- 
tional organizations which demanded it, were not 
only not antagonistic to the entrance of Japanese 
students, but had indorsed the provision of the bill, 
usual in exclusion measures, excepting students 
and others from operation of the law. 

CALIFORNIA JOINT 

IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE. 

V. S. McClatchy, Executive Secretary. 
Se 

GREEN PROTESTS POST OFFICE CUT 

William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, vigorously protested on Febru- 
ary 14 against passage of the Bratton amendment 
to the Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill. The 
amendment provides for an arbitrary 5 per cent 
reduction in appropriation measures. 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 


Aso December 31st, 1932 


United States and Other Bonds, 


Loans on Real Estate... 
Loans on Bonds and Other Securities 


were as follows: 


MISSION BRANCH 
PARK-PRESIDO BRANCH 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH ~~ 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, the Assets of which have 
sever been increased by mergers or consolidations with other Barks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


(value $64,171,686.09) on books at.............$ 61,081,697.82 


Eorecees 1.00 
Pension Fund, (value over $800,000.00) on books at 1.00 
ME sca seas ota n Sesencet ae oe Meee Reg Os Been 21,507,228.09 
MOtele soos ee te $157,464,626.93 

Liabilities— 
Due Depositors..........-.sc-csscnseesneecesesneeneeceeeeneenees $151,114,626.93 
Capital Stock 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 5,350,000.00 
Total. enna. $157, 464,626.93 


The following additional statement may be of interest to the Depositors of the Bank: 
The Earnings of the Bank for the entire Fiscal Year ending December 31st, 7932 


Income $7,564,580.66 
Expenses and Taxes —— 906,735.60 
Net Profits. —...$6,657,845.06 


The above does not include Interest due on Loans but not yet collected 


Mission and 21st Streets 

Clement Street and 7th Ave. 

_... _ Haight and Belvedere Streets 
‘West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Dividends on Deposits as declared quarterly by the Board 
of Directors, are Computed Monthly and Compounded 
Quarterly,and may be withdrawn quarterly. 


TRUST 


73,596,959.27 
1,278,738.75 


1.00 


PROMOTIONAL LEAGUE 

(Continued from Page Ten) 
the visiting committee appear before the executive 
board of the Building Trades Council with the re- 
quest that the council have representation at the 
League meetings. On the matter of the Union 
Label Trades Department’s request to appoint a 
committee for the April campaign it was moved 
and carried that the full agitation committee be 
appointed to act, and so notify Secretary Man- 
ning. 

Good and Welfare: The Ladies’ Auxiliary re- 
ported on its activities and stated it was sending 
out a letter to individual women for co-operation. 

Omission: Secretary noted that he failed to 
state in the previous minutes that the incoming 
officers had been duly installed by Delegate Theo- 
dore Johnson. 

Receipts, $88.39; bills paid, $65.16. 

Adjournment: President Edwards stated that 
he was pleased to see that some of the unions 
that the visiting committee had called on had re- 
sponded by having delegates in attendance, and 
thanked these delegates for coming and to carry 
that message to their respective unions. 


The meeting adjourned at 9:05 p. m. to meet 
again Wednesday, March 1, in Mechanics’ Hall, 
Labor Temple, at 8 p. m. At the adjournment of 
this meeting instructive and educational moving 
pictures will be shown. Delegates are requested to 
attend and visitors are welcome. 

“Buy American with the union label. 
American with a union card.” 

Fraternally submitted. 

W. G. DESEPTE, Secretary. 
oe_____—_ 


Ii all the union men and women in San Fran- 
cisco insisted upon the union label on their pur- 
chases unemployment conditions would be improved 
for union workers. 
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